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Westminster, they cannot change statute law contained in such Acts
of Parliament as apply to the colonies, e.g. the British Nationality
Act, 1948. Moreover in a colony that possesses a representative
legislature (a legislative body of which at least one-half the members
of one house are elected by inhabitants of the colony) the legislature
may amend its constitution freely, provided that such amendments
do not conflict with either imperial or local legislation, which pre-
scribes any particular procedure for constitutional amendment. The
power of amendment will not, however, extend to a complete abdi-
cation of its functions by a legislature which attempts to create and
endow with its own capacity a new legislative body not created by
the Act to which it owes its own existence: In re the Initiative and
Referendum Act, [1919] A.C. 935. Non-representative legislatures
are not given power to amend the constitution,
Governors.        The Governor of a colony is both in form and in fact the executive.
There are some fifty dependencies which are thus subject to the direct
rule of the Governor. In most cases he is assisted by an executive
council which he must consult, though he is only required to follow
its advice so .far as responsibility for certain subjects is under the
constitution entrusted to members chosen from the legislative council
to act as Ministers. Formerly this was never the case and the personal
rule of the Governor could prevail over the advice of his executive
council, if need be. There are still a few territories where there is
no executive council at all, and several others without a legislative
council. In some thirty-five colonies there are both executive
and  legislative councils, usually uni-cameral bodies   of elected
members, together with the chief officials  and  a  number of
unofficial members appointed by the Governor. Most councils are
thus semi-representative; in some the representative element pre-
dominates, but the Governor cannot be held responsible to the
legislature and therefore cabinet government with the executive
responsible to the legislature does not prevail. That stage of consti-
tutional development is only reached when the Governor receives
instructions which require him to select his executive council from
members of the legislative council who can command a majority in
that body. Then self-government is attained, though it may be
applied, as in the Gold Coast and Malta, with reservations as to
special topics, such as defence and foreign affairs. The Governor is
appointed by the Crown, represents the Crown, and is responsible
to the Crown. He must obey any instructions that he receives from
the Secretary of State for the Colonies through the Colonial Office.
The chief officer under the Governor of a colony which has not
attained to responsible government is the Colonial Secretary. The
daily work of administration is performed by district officers who
under varying names and forms appear in almost all the colonial